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| SECTION [f--THREAT IN THE WESTERN PAGLFIC 


Soviet Air Buildup in the Far East 


| , _43}-"The Soviet Union remained the single most serious threat to U.S. | 
interests in the Pacific theater. According to the PACOM air component, the — 
| most significant factor limiting PACAF‘s capability to effectively respond to 
this threat was the disparity.of air assets betwean the Soviets and the United 
States without the augmentation of theater forces. As the USSR introduced more 
improved air defense systems, the abiljty of U.S. dual-capable aircraft to 
, penetrate enemy. defenses and reach, threat, targets became increasingly limited. 
Based on this, PACAF had & stated réquirément for the ground-launched cruise 
| missile (GLCM) as a complement” to nucleai tactical air and as .an.additive to 
existing programmed force levels. The GLCM, when depleyed, would..provide a 
credible long-range offset to the Soviet threat. ! 





Sino-Soviet Dispute and Its Effects’ 





| : . fSANOFORN- While! the Soviets regarded the United States as their major 
competitor in the world, they looked on, China as their.most intractable 
; ‘opponeht. ‘This adversary relationship with China had forced Moscow to grapple 
| - with the prospect of a “two-front" war in Europe and Asia and to reckon with 


the long-range prospect of a powerful’ opponent on its border. By refusing to 
"offer significant concessions to the Chinese and by permanently altering the 
| military geography of the Sino-Soviet border, the Soviet Union réduced chances 
for a radical imp*ovement. Bilateral talks held in late 1979 failed to pro- 
duce any improvement in refations, and subsequent talks were postponed follow- 
| ing the Afghanistan invasion.3 


| lL. CINCPAC 050142Z Nov 80 (S/FRO). | 
¢, [bid. 
; 3. {PAC Point Paper (S/NF), 8 Apr 80, Subj: Soviet Policy Concerning China | 
! (U), REVW 8 Apr 00. , 
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; deal with the potential security threat, the USSR, since 
1965, had conducted a military buitdup. along the Sino-Soviet border. The | 
balance favored the USSR because of its qualitative and technological advan- 
tages. A significant Soviet military development occurred in 1979 with the 
establishment of a wartime theater-level conmand in the Soviet Far East. | 
‘Moscow was apprehensive about future military cooperation between the United 
States and China, seeing it-as anti-Soviet in design. In addition, the possi- 
bility of a remilitarized Japan working closely with China and the United 

States represented to ‘the Soviets a serious security threat.1 


-{S}—— Likewise, China perceived the Soviet Union as its major threat, and | 
both sides had large forces deployed along their conmon border in defensive 
_ Foles. The USSR had an estimated 456,000 troops positioned there in 46 

divisions and China had some 1.8 million in over a hundred divisions near 


the frontier.2 


2 _ 4S+— Manifestations, of the:Sino-Soviet: dispute ware most clearly seen in 
‘Vietnam and Afghanistan. Beljing claimed :Moscowiwas: “enctreling¢hina," with 
the-ultimate desire -for total. contro} of:southert sda. “The Ghinése were 
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_-countering.with diplomatic initiatives on: a :reg 


is probably hoped that greater contacts: with ‘the: Wi 


a? States, ‘would: further erode Soviet. influence “in#Asia. ‘Be’ SG | 
that’ a strong’ U:S. ‘posture: In, Europe: would forée.4 corresp viet . 




















-. Yesponsé,:.thereby relieving. pressiie ‘along: China's northern bondde " In addi- 
“tion,, Beijing ‘probably: desired: a :strond U:S. “presence tn Astute counter Soviet 
prestige and power there. CINCPAC's Intelligence Center Pacific (IPAC) believed 
the existing global situation and the temperament of the Chinese leadership 
suggested little likelihood of a Sino-Soviet rapprochement in. the near term.3 


~{E/NOFORN}- China's: relations with Japan, on the other hand, continued to 
grow. Economic links were becoming stronger, and Beijing was looking favorably | 
on Japan's influerice in Northeast Asia as a counter to the Soviets. China did : 
not pose a military threat to Japan, and it even encouraged a U.S..military 
présence there as a counterweight to the Soviets in the Far East.4 


1. Ibid. : ; : 

2. IPAC Point Paper (5), 22 Jul 80, Subj: Sino-Soviat Dispute (U), REVW 
22 Jul 00. ; 

3. Ibid. 


in Asia ‘(U), REVW 22 May 10; AIPAC Point Paper (S/NF}4..47 dul 80,-Subj:* PRE 
Threat to U.S. Interests and Security Objectives (U}, ae 10. 
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4S}- The USSR sought to counter the Chinese with a peace treaty of its own 
with Japan. However, its intransigence on the "Northern Territories" issue 
(continued occupation since World War II of Japanese-claimed Shikotan, Kuna- 
shiri, Etorofu, and the Habomai group of islands to the northeast of Hokkaido) 
precluded an agreement. In 1978 the Soviet Union had initiated a sizeable 
deployment of personnel and equipment to these islands, and in late 1980 Soviet 
troop strength there was estimated by IPAC to be about 9, 000. 1 


Ant January 1980;ithe: goverment: Of: Japany.fow! ‘the: first time, 
publ tory dalled: the: Soviet :presencein' the Northern. Territories "a: ‘potential 
threat .toldapans!\s: This reflected a hardening of the government's stance toward 





-(G/NOEORN) China's attitude toward Taiwan appeared to be one of patience 
and a desire to negotiate specific: issues while assuming ‘the achievement of 
(and lobbying for) the “one China” concept. Unless Taipei opted to declare 


‘independence,..obtained a nuclear .capabiTity,.or:moved closet -to:-the Soviets, 


the United States expected'a long-term peacetul. solution: te the. probiem. 3 
Threat in — 


~S}- North Gere: with its clear overall. Saas ‘in inost all: aspects 


- Of combat strength over South Korea, was capable of mounting an attack at any 


time with a well-balanced force operationally coritrolled by at least eight 
conventional corps and one special corps. Line elements consisted: of at least 
34 divisions (32 infantry, 2 armored), 4 separate. infantry: brigades, i6 light 
infantry (Ranger/Commando elite forces) brigades, 5 reinforced infantry 
regiments, 4 reconnaissance brigades, 3 amphibious’ brigades, and‘ 6 independent 


armored brigades.4 


¢S#NOFORN).. The greatest datetvané by: far, believed. IPAC, to an offensive | 


‘ move by Pyongyang was the U.S. presence on the Korean peninsula. In early 1980 


IPAC:did not see. hostilities as-.being imminent. There was, however, continuing 
evidence that North. Korea was improving its military. readiness and epulnEy to 
take advantage of any opportunity ‘to go on the offensive.% ‘ 
1. IPAC Point Paper (S), 8 Dec 80, Subj: Soviet Threat in East Asia (U), 

REVW 8 Dec 86,- 

IPAC HistSum Feb 80 (S/NF), REVW. 28 Feb 00.. 


2. 
G9 125 HE C3.) IPAC Point Paper (S/NF), 17 Jul 80, Subj: PRC Threat to U.S. Interests and 


Security Objectives (U), REVW 17 Jul 10. 


4. TPAC. Point: Paper’ (S/NF),,°. ‘10 Jan 80; Subj:- Intel] igence -Sutinary -. North 


Korea, REVW 10 Jan 00. 
5. Ibid. 
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-LSANOFORN— If launched, such an offensive would probably be a coordinated 
ground, sea, and air attack, with the primary objective of quickly destroying 
the Republic of. Korea (ROK} Army north of Seoul. The offensive was expected 
to consist of major ground attacks across the Demilitarized Zone in conjunction 
with air strikes and supported by airborne and seaborne Ranger/Commando opera- 
tions against selected targets, including many deep in ROK rear.areas.1 


North Korea's avowed objective of reunifica- 
tion posed problems for both China and the Soviet Union. The Chinese paid lip 
service to this objective but were unwilling to support with troops a military 
adventure by the north. Beijing's attitude concerning the U.S. military pres- 
ence ‘in the ROK was ambivalent. Whereas Chinese rhetoric historically had 
called for the total withdrawal of U.S. troops from South Korea, such an occur- 

“rence could foster instability, a daring move by the north, ‘and/or an increase 
of Soviet influence in the area--none of which.China wanted.2-: " 


tor Publicly, the USSR.had also. consistently 

‘Supported Pyongyang's reunification -goal but did not desire a military solution. 
In addition, a number of factors had irritated Moscow's relationship with 
Pyongyang, including North Korea's accusations of Vietnamese aggression in 
Kampuchea (which was supported by the USSR) and refusal to endorse the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan (both aggressive acts alse opposed: by China). Moscow 
was opposed to any move to. resolve the Korean problem in: which it: was: not 
directly involved. The Soviet Union, was intent on being-able.to. influence the 

: terms. of any settlement: so that neither the United.States nor the PRC would 

profit.at Soviet expense.3 ert Bt 


Threat of Instability 


ata ot Oe fs His 
(U) Following the assassination of ROK President Park Chung~hee on 26 
October 1979, the martial law commander, .General Churig Seung-hwa, was arrested 
on 12 December after-a gun battle and charged with complicity in: the plot. 
Emerging from that power play was Major General. Chun. Doo Hwan (Chor: Tu-hwan), 
who had used ROK troops from the Combined Forces Command in that action with« 
out notifying its commander,: U.S. Army General. John A. Wickham.4. .: 


1, IPAC Point Paper (S/NF), 10 Jan 80, Subj: General Concept for a Major 
Offensive (U), REVW 31 Oct 09, a a 

2. -IPAC Point.Paper (S/NF), 17 Jul 80, Subj: PRC Threat to U.S. Security 
Objectives (U), REVW 17 Jul 10. GEER we OG 

3. IPAC:Point Papér-(S/NF); 8 Apr 80. Subj: .. Soviet Policy Conteming North 
Korea (U), REVW 8 Apr 00. x 


LR- Uo-24 
4. CINCPAC Command History 1979 (TS/FRD), Vol. II, pp. 594-605. 
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SECTION III--THREAT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Soviets in Vietnam 


_(S}— Soviet. ‘military assistance to Vietnam increased significantly follow- 
ing the border war between Vietnam and China in February 1979.. This assistance 
not only replaced the combat losses from that conflict, it upgraded Vietnamese 
capabilities far beyond those existing..prior to the Chinese incursion, and was 
invaluable inthe prosecution of Vietnamese operations in Kampuchea. Deliver- 
jes to Vietnam since early 1979 included 143 MiG-21 FISHBED, 52 MIG-15/17 
FAGOT/FRESCO, -13 SU-22. FITTER F,. 16 MI-24 HIND, 11 KA-25 HORMONE, and 22 MI-8 
HIP aircraft. The FISHBED deliveries more than doubled the number previously 
in the Vietnamese Air Force inventory and ice the total MIG-21 strength to 
approxtuately 215 by mid- 1980. os 


AST While this quantitative: increase.was significant, the overal] quality 
of the: Vietnamese Air Force. was also improved since some of these fighters were 
the newer FISHBED N models not. previously. in their inventory, . The. FITTER F 
gave: them an enhanced ground-attack capability. In the past, the Vietnamese 
had relied upon. captured .F-5.and A-37 aircraft for their. ground-attack capabil- 
ity and had been forced to cannibalize parts in order to-keep the aircraft 
flying. The 430-nautical mile range of the SU-22 gave Vietnam the capability 


.to strike well beyond its borders, carrying a greater: payload: than: the older 


U.S.-manufactured aircraft.. The HIND helicoper gunships also upgraded their 
ground-attack capability. ©. These would be used to replace. the 20 captured UH-1 
helicopters: which were operatianal.: The HORMONE helicopters gave.:the: Vietnam- 
ese @ previously lacking anti-submarine warfare re and the. HIP deliver 
ies ampreved their: cheat: transport. 2 aa 


4S) Naval devivanies: between. early 1979 an mide 1980 included 2 PETYA 
light frigates, 6 SHERSHEN patrol] boats, 2 OSA II.:guided missile patrol boats, 
3 POLNOCNY medium tanding ships, 1 YURKA minesweeper, and 6 ZHUK patrol boats. 


‘By the end of the year, four more each of SHERSHEN and .OSA II were delivered, 


bringing Vietnam's inventory of these to 10 and 6, respectively. All 16 of 
these fast patrol] boats had been provided by the Soviets in 1979 and 1980. The 
SHERSHEN had an anti-ship/coastal defense mission and a maximum sustained speed 
of 45 knots with a range of 450 NM.at that speed. Its-armaments included two 
twin 30mm guns and four single 533mm torpedo tubes. It also carried depth 
charges and mines. The OSA H, with its STYX STUISe Mae NNees also bolstered 


ee re ee 0 ee ay om mk a ae ee Oo a re ore oe 8 00 Od ny On ete Ae we ie tad wt 


1. CINCPAC 1022092 Sep 80 (S), REVW 8 Sep 86. 
2. Ibid. 
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anti-shipping capabilities which had previously been provided by just 3 KOMAR 
class boats. 


AS} Equipment deliveries designed to bolster Vietnamese ground capabili- 
ties included over 150 T-54/55 tanks, at Jeast 500 long-range artillery pieces 
and rocket launchers, over 50 heavy amphibious ferry units, and more than 
4,000 trucks, vans, and buses. This materiel significantly enhanced the fire- 
power and mobility of an already capable, battle-tested Vietnamese Army. In 
- all, these Soviet arms and equipment received in 1979 and.1980 gave the Viet- 

“namese a strengthened combat capability in Indochina matched or exceeded only 
by the Chinese, and statements by Vietnamese ‘officials indicated. that they 

were confident they could stop a Chinese invasion similar: to. the ‘incursion in 
February 1979.2 : 


Ast The sender war and the cancellation of: Chinese economic oat taney 
aid led to a much closer Soviet-Vietnamese relationship. The two had signed a 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation on 3 November 1978,: and as of early 1980 
up to 5,000 Soviet civilian and military. advisers and technicians:.were believed 
to. be in Vietnam. In addition, up to 1,200 Soviet advisers, including an 
-estimated 200-300 military, were in neighboring Laos. The USSR.was also per- 
mitted, for the first time, 2 use meu nalieee ne an pare Faci tities for 
their own purposes. ; het 


THepacedie ‘access to Wetaieeas tages in 1980 - was stra- 


a tegicatly: important to the Soviet Union for. three reasons:: first,. Soviet 


forces. as a result ‘were routinely positioned along one. of the world's: busiest 

- trade routes. Daily, more than 120 ships in the. South: China Sea.remained with- 
in reach of Soviet naval ships or aircraft operating from Vietnam. bases. 
Secondly, routine access and use of Vietnamese ports greatly, enhanced Soviet 
capability to rapidly reinforce surface and sub-surface naval forces in the 
Indian Ocean. Steaming distances to major sea lines. of communication in the 
Arabian Sea were reduced almost by half. Thirdly, if deployed, Soviet attack 
aircraft staging from bases in Vietnam would significantly increase the threat 
to: U.S. air and naval forces based in or operating. near the Philippines .4 


(etd SF nt add lr rd SL St Set FO SP SS es wm (a 0 ee tt a pt at ef Ss ee ee 

1. Ibid; CINCPAC 112010Z Nov: 80 (S). REV 6 Nov 86; CINCPAC. 9703382 Oct 80 (S), 
REVW 6 Oct 86, 

2. CINCPAC 102209Z Sep 80 (S), REVW 8 ‘Sep 86. 

3. IPAC Point Paper (S$), 20 Mar 80, Subj: Soviet Initiatives in Southeast 
Asia (U), REVW 20 Mar 00. a re 

4. CINCPAC 0501422 Nov 80 (S/FRO). 
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-t3}— A Soviet floating drydock arrived at Cam Ranh Bay in early November 
1980, enhancing the Soviet Navy's repair capability in this Strategic area, 
The drydock displaced 4,500 tons and could hold a PETYA class frigate.1 


LG/NOFORN}—The Chinese viewed Soviet initiatives in Indochina as another 
step in Moscow's attempt to encircle China, and a primary national objective 
of the PRC was to counter this Soviet threat. The situation in Southeast Asia 
increased tension in the area and again brought Chinese and Vietnamese forces 
to the brink of confrontation. 2.- 


Threat to ASEAN 


otSPROPORIT— Since the detertoration of Sino- Vietnanese ties, Beijing had 
chosen to emphasize state-to-state relations with other Southeast Asian nations 


‘at the cost of curtailing: aid to communist movements in those countries. 


Salient issues in that area included the Sino-Vietnamese-Laotian border dispute, 
sovereignty over ‘island: groups (Paracels. and Spratlys) and oi] exploration 
rights in the South China Sea, and Vietnam's close relationship with the Soviet 
Union. China made special. efforts to. strengthen ties to Thailand and promised 
assistance to that country should it be attacked by the Vietnamese. . China was 
also attempting to woo those Southeast. Asian states with which it did not have 
eiplonetie ties ;: Singapore ang: Indonesia.# a ae rer 


4e}— The u. S. ntassador oi singapere. advised the SeGhetery of State on 
5 May 1980 that there was no question but that the increased Soviet military 
presence in Indochina was changing the strategic balance in Southeast Asia. 
There was also no question but that the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN-~Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia, Philippines) was concerned 
about the prospect of a long-term Soviet military presence in the region 
because it strengthened the hand of Vietnam, it Tent encouragement to left- 
wing forces who opposed the existing governments of the association Members , 
it was seen as a threat by the PRC and could have the effect of increasing 
Chinese involvement in the region directly or indirectly, and it provided the 
Soviets a direct method for asserting greater leverage in the area.4 
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1. CINCPAC 112010Z Nov 80 (S), DECL 6 Nov 86. 
2, IPAC Point Paper (S/NF), 17 Jul 80, Subj: PRC Threat to-US Interests and 
Security Objectives (U), REVW 17 Jul 10. 


3. IPAC Point Paper (S/NF), 22 May 80, Subj: PRC Relations with Other Nations 


in Asia (U), REVW 22 May 10. 
4, AMEMB Singapore 04802/050735Z May 80 {C})(EX), DECL 5 May 86. 
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+€}~ Thailand faced a major military threat following the Vietnamese take- 
over of Kampuched in early 1979. In reaction to this threat it began to 
reorganize its military and turned to the United States for most of its requests 


for aid and assistance, mainly in increased foreign military sales credits and 
faster delivery of weapons and materials already approved by Congress. 1 


‘(U) Another problem resulting from the Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea 
was the flood of Khmer refugees moving into Thailand. With the assistance of 
the United Nations and other international voluntary organizations, the Thai 
continued to sponsor a program of humanitarian relief for the estimated 160,000 
refugees sheltered inside Thailand ‘and possibly 500,000 to 800,000 more refugees 
that relied on food distribution for survival at eines along the Thai- ~Kampu- 
chean border. 2 


{S}— The Chinese military attache in Bangkok had sata on 28 Sune 1980 that 
China would assist Thailand militarily if the Vietnamese “made it necessary." 
He said the scope of the assistance would depend on the situation and could be 
‘ economic, political, or military, adding ‘that-direct military support, if it 
‘were to occur, would be in the form of ‘an attack along Vietnam's northern 
border. In September, again, the Chinese military attache in Bangkok reiterated 
that China would strike into Vietnam if the latter. invadéd Thailand. i. An inva- 
sion did not occur, but the threat to Thailand-remained as Vietnam :ndintained 
an occupation force of 175,000 to 200,000 in RAnpUCneey ute an increase. along 
~ the Thai’ frontier. 3 
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1. IPAC Point Paper (C), 13 Jun 80, Subj: Current U.S.-Thai issues (U), DECL 
I3 Jun 86. 

2, Ibid. 

3. IPAC HistSums Jun-Sep 80 (S/NF), REVW 30 Sep as SECSTATE -267652/0623412 


Oct 80 (S)(EX), DECL 6 Oct 88. 
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SECTION IV--THREAT- IN THE INDIAN OCEAN AREA 
Soviet Naval Presence 
45) Soviet naval activity in the Indian Ocean increased from the first 


deployment of combatants in 1968 until] 1972. From 1972 to 1977 the force 
level there averaged slightly less than 8,000 ship days per year. In 1978 


Soviet naval ship days increased slightly to 8,443 before falling to 7,594 in 


1979. Ship days for 1980 were projected to be over 10,000.1 


48) Prior to the Iranian. and Afghanistan crises of late 1979, the typical 
Soviet Indian Ocean force was comprised of 21 ships. Since then, as a result 
of increased U.S. presence in the area, the Soviets had maintained a force of 
approximately 30 ships in the Indian Ocean. Although most of the combatants 


. deployed were considered second-line units, others included modern, sophisti- 


cated ships such as the KIEV class V/STOL carrier MINSK, LENINGRAD helicopter 
pend ils and -KRESTA missile cruisers, KRIVAK ea ioe and. ECHO, : JI sub- 
marines. : 


—(S}~ The majority of ree in the Soviet Indian Ocean Naval Squadron 
were homeported at Vladivostok with..the Pacific Fleet; however, some units 


. were provided by. the Black Sea Fleet and, more recently, submarines had been 


provided by the Northern Fleet. .Steaming time from Vladivostok to the indian 
Ocean was approximately 10 days, and about the same transit. time was involved 
for ships arriving from the Black Sea Fleet, provided no delays were encoun- 
tered during transit of the Turkish straits and the Suez Canal. Although there 
had been no Northern Fleet surface augmentation to October 1980, under normat 
circumstances these units would transit -from homeports to the Mediterranean 
via the Strait of Gibraltar and then to the Indian Ocean via the Suez, taking 
approximately 30 days; Submarines from the Northern Fleet would transit the 


- Atlantic and enter the Indian Ocean via the Cape of Good Hope. Total transit 


time: for the submarines, including local operations in the Atlantic, was 
usually about 30 days also, No Soviet submarine had transited via the Suez 


Canal, Units normally operated with the Soviet Indian Ocean Squadron for about 


six months, with some deployments. lasting up to eight months .3 
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1. IPAC Point Paper (S}, 22 May 80, Subj: USSR Indian Ocean Operations (U), 
REVW 22 May 00; CINCPAC 010042Z Oct 80 (S), REVW 30 Sep 86. 

2. IPAC Point Paper (S$), 22 May 80, Subj: USSR Indian Ocean Operations (U), 
REVW 22 May 00. . 


. 3. CINCPAC 070335Z Oct 80 (S), REVW 6 Oct 86. 
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_43y” Soviet air activity in the Indian Ocean was limited to maritime 
reconnaissance missions flown by IL-38/MAY anti-submarine warfare aircraft, 
operating. initially from fields in Somalia and after 1977 from Aden and 
Ethiopia. These aircraft were. used on flights over the northern Indian Ocean 
and Arabian Sea to locate merchant ships and naval units in the area. Addi- 
tionally, the Soviets supported these aircraft and their other naval forces 
with AN-12/CUB logistics flights.1 


Strategic Importance of the Persian Gulf 


{U) Western dependence on oi] from the Persian Gulf made this seaway one 
of the most strategically important areas worldwide. -Although the Iran-Iraq 
war which erupted on a large scale in September 1980 had not spread to other 
Persian Gulf littoral nations, the potential loss of an estimated four million 
barrels of oi] per day, previously produced by the -belligerants, “could have had 
a severe economic impact on nations which lacked alternative sources. Of much 
greater importance, closure of thé Strait of Hormuz at the eritrance to the gulf 
would have caused catastrophic world economic and social COnMUNS TONS and could 
have resulted in expanded military confrontations .@ 


w({SANOFORN- =The Persian Gulf area accounted for'an estimated 62 percent of 
’ the wortd's known oi? reserves. In 1980 an estimated 30 percent of ‘the world's 
total oil production (40 pércent of the non-communist world of] production) 
came from-this area: The Iran-Iraq war crippled oi] refining,: storage, and 
transshipment points in both countries, and it was estimated that full restora- 
tion of facilities could take over a vents oper: on bila level .Of damage. 
The ‘war continued at year end. 3. : 


Threat to Pakistan 


_{S/iORORNY The invasion of ‘Afgharitstan brought the Soviet military to the 
very frontier of Pakistan. Nearly 85,000 Soviet military personnel were in 
Afghanistan in Tate 1980, and another 32,000 were positioned along the Afghan 
border within the USSR. With-a perceived threat from India on its eastern 
border, this situation gave stark awareness to the inability of Pakistan's 
military to counter a concerted threat. from either the Soviet Union or India. 4 
1. IPAC Point Paper (S$), 22 May 80, Subj: USSR Indian Ocean Operations (U), 
REVW 22 May 00. 

2. IPAC Point Paper (S/NF), 31 Oct 80, Subj: The Strategic Importance of the 
Persian Gulf (U), REVW 31 Oct 86. 

3. Ibid. 

4. IPAC Point Paper (S/NF), 8 Oct 80, Subj: Assessment of Impact of Afghani- 
stan Situation on Pakistan (U),-REV 7 Oct 00; CINCPAC 042111Z Nov 80 (S}, 
REVW 4 Nov 86. 
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“CSANGFORNAWNENTEL}—in addition to the increased Soviet military presence, 


the insurrection in Afghanistan resulted in the movement of just over one 
million refugees into Pakistan. Of possibly greater concern to President Zia 
Ul-Haq was the potential of these refugees for exacerbating the problems caused 
by existing dissident elements in the country. Soviet subversive activity was 
still another source of concern. The Soviets were reportedly sponsoring a 
Pakistani government-in-exile in Kabul, Afghanistan, headed by the son of the 
late President Ali Bhutto. There was also evidence to suggest that the USSR 
had been supplying arms and other forms of aid to tribal dissident elements 
within Pakistan.1! 


"Hot pursuit" activities by the Soviets against Afghan insur- 
gents along the Pakistan border heightened tensions between the two. countries. 
Pakistani forces responded to incursions by armed helicopters on a border post 
by returning fire--an effective demonstration of President Zia's resolve. 
Until the Soviets brought the Afghan insurrection under control or greatly 
increased forces there, however, IPAC believed the Soviets would limit their 
actions to hot pursuit and not make a concerted overt military thrust into 
Pakistan. 


Relations Between India and China 





G}—~ The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan heightened Chinese concerns over 
encirclement by the Soviet Union and its client states, according to an assess- 
ment by the Defense Intelligence Agency. As a result, Beijing was making a 
concerted effort to improve relations with India, a neighbor it had tradition- 
ally been suspicious about. In early 1980, for example, China sent Foreign 
Minister Huang Hua to attend the Indian Embassy's banquet marking India's 30th 
anniversary as a republic. The last time China sent such a high official was 
jin 1961, prior to the deterioration that led to the 1962 war. Moreover, China's 
official news agency extensively covered the activities, quoting both Huang and 
the Indian Ambassador on the mutual commitment to improve ties. The media also 
reported Indira Ghandi's return to power without criticism. 3 


46}~ Despite such efforts, China found itself in a difficult situation. 
As a close friend of Pakistan, it had a responsibility to shore up that country's 
defenses because of Soviet aggression in Afghanistan. At the same time, the 
PRC acknowledged that India’s major strategic concern was a powerful China, 2 


1. IPAC Point Paper (S/NF), 8 Oct 80, Subj: Assessment of Impact of Afghani- 
stan Situation on Pakistan (U), REVW 7 Oct 00. 

2. Ibid. 

3. DIA 6401/072204Z Feb 80 (C}, DECL 5 Feb 86. 
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powerful Pakistan, or worse, a powerful Sino-Pakistani military axis. There- 
fore, Beijing had to move cautiously in aiding Islamabad, or New Delhi could 

hait the improvement in relations, move closer to Moscow, or embark on a new 

regional arms race. 1 


fe¥~ China had to make every effort to allay India's fears over aid to 
Pakistan by pointing out that such equipment was intended only against Soviet 
‘aggression toward Pakistan and was not directed-at New DetThi. China-also had 
to convince India that Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. not only was a threat 
to Pakistan but to all of South Asia, including India, and that the area could 
be stabilized only through regional cooperation. China was therefore forced 
to walk a dangerous political tightrope between its two mutually antagonistic 
neighbors. 2: 
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